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A MYSTICAL MONTH 
ON BROADWAY 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


American folk-life pleasantly and appropriately divide the 

Christmas holidays and the limp two weeks that follow the 
annual dissipation of spirit and body. Broadway dashes to the wed- 
ding of Joan of Arc and Bernard Shaw; crowds to the pier where 
the liner of Outward Bound disembarks its cargo of departed 
Britons; stays carefully away from the Strindberg chamber of hor- 
rors, The Spook Sonata, concerning which modesty forbids me to 
say more, and reels amazed and stupefied under the impact of the 
catholic and gargantuan censer which Reinhardt swings over The 
Miracle. A tiny bit of Broadway—a very tiny bit—wanders down 
to Greenwich Village and the East Side to learn from Roseanne and 
This Fine-Pretty World that far corners of America still hold some 
of that fresh and carnal folk-spirit out of which the more refined 
mysticisms of decadent peoples rise. 


C* TINENTAL mysticisms and the healthy immorality of 


The arrival of Max Reinhardt upon the American stage has proved : 


a far more astounding and staggering business than any of his ad- 
mirers could have imagined. Perhaps it was the cooping up of his 
great spectacle The Miracle in an ordinary theatre; perhaps it was 
the association with Norman-Bel Geddes, most titanic of designers, 
and with Morris Gest, most luxuriant of managers; at any rate, Karl 
Volimoeller’s elaboration of the Sister Beatrice legend has come 
through as three hours of beauty and torture almost indescribable in 
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the demands that they make upon the attention, the emotions and the 
endurance of an audience. 

The key to the impression which the whole spectacle achieves js 
the place in which it is played. Obviously The Miracle should have 
been given in Madison Square Garden, a parallel to the London 
Olympia and the Circus Busch, where it was shown in Berlin. At 
the least it should have had the broad spaces of the Hippodrome. To 
make the best of the Century Theatre Geddes has simply obliterated 
it. Nota square inch of gawdy gilt remains. The place is a cathe- 
dral. Rear walls and balcony rails are hidden by cloths and ban- 
ners. Cloisters and carven doors hide the boxes. Walls of masonry 
broken by sixty-foot towers and high pulpits sweep in towards tri- 
partite arches which fill the proscenium. Beyond we see the choir 
and apse of a Gothic cathedral rise in pillared strength and lose 
themselves in the glowing glass of a clerestory almost a hundred feet 
in air. High above the auditorium are rose windows and a vault of 
dim lights which hardly need carved pew-ends on the rows of seats to 
set upon the spectator a mood of awesome, even oppressive reverence, 
The spell of old cathedrals descends upon you; but it is not quite the 
spell in which the naiver peoples of the dark ages found drama leap- 
ing from mass and sacred legend. Your spirit is dazed and mysti- 
fied by beauty, and bound down to the kind of ceremonial which the 
modern imagination ever associates with religion. 

For one hour the life of this great cathedral ministers to this imagi- 
nation. The lights dim down upon the shirt fronts of elegance, but 
not before sacristans and worshippers have begun to wander through 
the pillared choir. Far voices chant. Nuns appear in the cloisters. 
A taper-bearer lights high candles. The verger tolls a bell. The 
life of the cathedral begins. Soon the women of the nunnery are 
gathered in hundreds to see the investiture of the new Sister Sacris- 
tan who is to guard the miraculous statue of the Madonna. Down 
the stone aisles of the auditorium pour villagers.to worship. Last 
come the lame and the halt to pray for health before the Virgin. 
Suddenly an old piper, borne in on a cot, moans and struggles to his 
knees. He raises an amazed and stricken face as he turns to the 
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statue. Power comes to his limbs again. He staggers up. The mob 
cries out, shouts, screams. Men and women rush to see. The piper 
struggles through them, over their bodies, over their heads, con- 
vulsed and twitching in every limb, till he stands before the Virgin. 
Bells ring out the miracle, the mob shouts and sings. May branches 
shake in the air like the quivering arms of multitudes. 

With Werner Krauss playing the piper—Werner Krauss, better 
known to America for his Caligari than for the distinguished work 
he has done in Reinhardt’s theatres in Berlin—this scene is the most 
exciting in the whole Miracle. The hour of worship wanes as the 
villagers depart, the piper tempts the young nun with the love of an 
earthly knight, the girl deserts the altar to follow her lover, the 
Madonna comes down from her pedestal to take up the service and 
the nuns sweep in in terror to find the Virgin gone and the Sister 
Sacristan suffused with a miraculous beneficence. It is all a spell; 
but nothing that follows quite touches the miracle of the piper. 

You would imagine that the episodes of the nun’s adventures in 
the world outside, which make the middle of the spectacle, would be 
far more exciting than any scene in the cathedral. They are nothing 
of the kind. Three of them, at least, are downright dull. The synop- 
sis betrays the fact that the good nuns have never been quite able to 
decide whether these adventures actually happened to the Sacristan 
in the world outside or whether she imagined them all out of the 
desires of the flesh, and told them when the Virgin had returned to 
her pedestal. As a matter of fact, I fear that the producer and his 
assistants have been just as unable to make up their minds, and con- 
fusion has hampered them. These scenes do not live with the tre- 
mendous vitality that murder, rape, mock marriage, and mad im- 
perial ambitions displayed in the Middle Ages quite as much as 
any other time. Perhaps the fault is a little Geddes’. His great pile 
of cathedral pillars, filling the whole stage and spacing across the 
proscenium opening, serve the church scenes as no other structure 
could. But those pillars, particularly the two in front, tie down the 
acting space for the middle scenes to much too small an area. Then, 
too, these scenes are stylized in varying moulds which dispel the pas- 
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sions and terrors of the story. Or, at least, they place a task before 
the actors which they cannot meet. On the opening night the epj- 
sode of the count, set and costumed as if in figures from a mediaeya} 
window, struck the kind of stained glass attitudes that you associate 
with Bunthorne or Alice in Wonderland. A comic card game out 
of Lewis Carroll does not seem the way of settling the fate of a nun, 
The mock wedding with the prince fares much better in its bizarre 
costumes of oilcloth; for it is itself a mockery. The madness of the 
emperor who takes the nun to wife excuses a court made up of golden 
vessels and candelabra come to life, yet the method obscures the 
sufferings of the victim. Other short scenes will doubtless go better 
after more performances. They can hardly equal, however, the best 
moment in the latter half of the play, the scene of the inquisition, in 
which another of Reinhardt’s extraordinary mobs sweeps everything 
before it. 

The return of the nun to the cathedral, which concludes The 
Miracle, is essentially a repetition in mood and action of the begin- 
ning of the spectacle. This leaves you with the impression of a tre- 
mendous start, an overpowering lunge into a mystic beauty, then an 
unconvincing interlude of grotesquerie, and finally a brief and weaker 
repetition of the first impression. And out of it all you come with 
the feeling that never have eyes and ears been assailed with so much 
in three hours’ entertainment. 

Of the acting there is very little to say, far too little. Certain of 
the players are obviously excellent—Krauss, much of the time; Lady 
Diana Manners always when she plays the Virgin; Rudolph Schild- 
kraut to a degree; Rosamund Pinchot no more perhaps than a num- 
ber of our young movie actresses might be, though she brings a clear 
spontaneity to the nun. This gargantuan sort of pantomime cannot, 
of course, provide the acting values of drama; nor even those values 
which the intimate dumb-show Sumurun had in so much larger a 
degree. Reinhardt’s work in The Miracle is the crowd and the great 
conception of the whole. Here he is magnificent. His other virtues 
he cannot display. His debut would have been happier if he had 
had a gigantic auditorium in which to animate the whole tale— 
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Luigi Pirandello, the distinguished Italian play- 
wright, now in America, whose Henry IV, renamed 
in English The Living Mask, is the first of a cycle 
of his dramas to be given in New York under 
Brock Pemberton’s direction. Right You Are! and 
a revival of Six Characters in Search of an Author 
will follow. 
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Jane Cowl in the habit and pose which she brings 
to her revival of Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Melisande. Peters’ settings, though uneven, caught 
often a loveliness worthy of Maeterlinck’s theme. 
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cathedral, love story and all—with the vitality which he gave the 
thing in London. Yet it is impossible to deny that he has accom- 
plished a task unprecedented in America, and achieved an hour of 
such vivid, communicating beauty as we have not known here. And 
not the least part of his triumph is that he has liberated Geddes’ re- 
markable talents and given them a scope which no American pro- 
ducer dared to conceive. 

The same impression of the gargantuan and the stupefying hovers 
a little about another tale of miracles displayed to Broadway. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Saint Joan is even longer in the telling and far more 
dubious at certain points. Personally, I am thoroughly annoyed by 
the play. It isn’t half Shavian enough. Age seems to be withering 
the scorn of this iconoclast, tarnishing the perverse brilliance of his 
mind, and taming his wit. The solid drama and the sober, humane 
wisdom which take their place hardly compensate; for those earlier 
gifts of Shaw’s are magnificent and unique. Moreover, there is much 
too much of it all. Shaw is still uncontrolled and inchoate. 

I think it almost impossible not to make good drama out of the 
story of Joan. Certainly no man with any kind of skill can fail 
in the trial scene. Shaw, being always a master of drama, however 
much he may have forsworn his mastery for the sake of free inspira- 
tion, has worked out a sound dramatic narrative. It begins with 
Joan in Vaucouleurs; it takes her to Orleans, to the stake in Rouen, 
and then to a fanciful epilog into which King Charles conveniently 
dreams a man of the modern world. While the story is a narrative 
itis excellent. When it departs into the realm of true Shavian drama, 
the realm of argument, it falls behind. The talk is no longer bril- 
liant. It does not build upon itself. There are no fierce phrases 
and no sudden upsets of the whole cognate mind. The inspiration 
and the divinity of Shaw have departed. Besides good drama we 
have left no gift except an understanding; it is an understanding 
which we would think remarkable in any other man, but in Shaw it 
is merely commonplace. We expect him, as a matter of course, to 
see how the churchmen had to condemn Joan even while they wanted 
to save her. We expect him to trace the beginnings of Nationalism 
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and Protestantism in Joan’s devotion to France and her communion 
with God, independent of nobles and clergy or indeed against them, 

The bitter disappointment of Saint Joan is to me the evaporation 
of Shaw’s wit. He argues justly and fully about Nationalism and 
Protestantism, but, oh! how dully! His mots consist mainly of ally. 
sions to the English soldiers as “goddamns” and Joan’s trick of call- 
ing the King “Charlie.” The epilog carries the obvious but not un. 
important truth that Joan, though sainted, would be martyred still 
if she appeared among us today. But this epilog suffers greatly by 
being shorn of the old wit, and remaining, therefore, just a little 
obvious and a good deal out of the picture. 

The Theatre Guild has done well by Saint Joan—not perfectly, 
but quite well. In spite of pressure of time Phillip Moeller has 
directed most of the scenes with more skill than usual. He gets a 
great deal out of the trial and he puts nothing in the way of that high 
moment when Joan summons the laggard court to battle. The long 
cast plays with talent. Albert Bruning, Ernest Cossart, Herbert 
Ashton, A. H. Van Buren, and Ian Maclaren deserve mention, and 
Joseph Macaulay something more. That excellent comedian Henry 
Travers gets all there is out of the cheap comicality of a British 
chaplain, and labors rather violently and not quite successfully over 
the man’s tragic finish. Winifred Lenihan plays Joan with not very 
great spiritual vision, but within her limits she is simple, earnest, 
and vigorous; her faults are never positive. The production is better 
in its scenery than in its costumes; Raymond Sovey, the designer, has 
made much of the trial scene. 

The last of the mystical plays—barring The Spook Sonata, which 
Robert Edmond Jones, James Light, Eugene O’Neill and myself 
mounted in a violently picturesque fashion at the Provincetown 
Playhouse—is Outward Bound. This is a drama of the hereafter 
written by a young Englishman, Sutton Vane, who learned some- 
thing whereof he speaks through the deseperate device of being 
shellshocked in the war. His characterization is merely a matter of 
types, and his dialog is conventional; yet he seems to possess a rare 
sort of intuition about states of mind on the borderland of conscious- 
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ness, an intuition which enables him to establish a rather astonish- 
ing mood. 

Outward Bound begins with something as ordinary as the smoke 
room of a steamship. Yet within half an hour Vane is able to seize 
and hold his audience in the grip of a most remarkable situation. 
Little by little his characters bear in upon one another and upon the 
audience the fact that they are dead. It is a double discovery, a dis- 
covery for the people who walk through the play and for the people 
who watch them. Vane accomplishes it with considerable deftness. 
In the face of the most ordinary sort of characterization, he is able 
to summon forth a mood of mystery and awe. 

When each of the passengers has discovered that not only he him- 
self but all his fellow voyagers are vague about their destinations; 
when they find that their ship has no crew but an old steward, and 
no lights port or starboard ; when they get the truth at last out of their 
Charon, then Vane lays a course for a very dull port indeed. It is 
the Heaven-hell of a Sunday school. Worse still, he gets in an 
“Examiner” straight from a British vicarage to judge the dead. The 
mood is shattered. The other world is only this werld after all— 
the dullest part of this world; at that. 

Yet just when Outward Bound should be going most expeditiously 
to pot, something comes in from Vane’s tortured unconscious 
to save it. Through the play glide two strange, shadowy 
young people. They are lovers, ecstatic lovers, and they seem 
troubled by some sense of wrong done in the other world; unlike the 
rest they are sure of neither life nor death. As the play seems 
about to close with a dull thud of protestant propriety, these two take 
the centre of the stage and hold it. The others go ashore to 
their judgments. The young couple stay on. They are suicides, 
“half-ways.” Perhaps they will be crossing the water for many 
years, as this old steward has crossed it. But in the end the man 
slips back to life and the woman after him. The “happy ending” of 
sending them back to the horror they have dared so much to escape 
is another flaw in Vane’s thinking and his feeling, but the general 
impression of the piece is of an odd and arresting mood which is far 
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above the average level of the playwright’s style and talent 

The very expensive cast which William Harris, Jr., has provided for 
Outward Bound is not always perfectly fitted to the parts; but Robert 
Milton has got a very smooth performance out of them, and certain 
of the players are more than good. Beryl Mercer easily leads them 
all with another of her cockney studies. Alfred Lunt goes on steadily 
developing a curious technique in which personality and deliberate 
art unite in a tense kind of febrile playing which is either disturb- 
ingly good or disturbingly bad. 

There are two kinds of mysticism in the world—one that comes 
out of the closeness of simple people to the primitive passions and 
one that arises from the remoteness of highly cultivated people from 
any of the realities of life. The latter produces plays like Outward 
Bound, Saint Joan, The Spook Sonata, and The Miracle. The first 
finds hints of its existence in folk plays like Percy MacKaye’s This 
Fine-Pretty World, and Roseanne, by Nan Bagby Stephens. 

MacKaye has gone to one of the “backward” communities of 
America to find the people and the language and the story of his 
play—all of them pungent and flavorous. So has Miss Stephens. 
MacKaye’s people are the whites of the Kentucky mountains; Miss 
Stephens’ are the blacks of Georgia. In each there is something un- 
touched by modern civilization. The mountaineers are shut off by 
their hills; the Negroes, by their race. The mountaineers live ina 
world of nature still natural. They know their desires and seek to 
satisfy them even if the means is “lie-swearing” and adultery. The 
Negroes are not so free, but there is still enough of Africa left in 
them to turn conventional religion into a living thing—not very 
pretty, but vigorous and picturesque. 

MacKaye’s play is peopled with richly amusing characters. Its 
story is as absurd and immoral as the story of Synge’s The Playboy 
of the Western World. As a comedy it is fairly well managed. Its 
chief distinction, however, lies in its dialog. MacKaye has never 
written so spiritedly or so poetically. Here is an example: 


What is hit when a man kicks out his firelog, and quits his cabin 
smoke, and he goes crickin’ his neck to the mornin’ star, jist to be out 
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under yan timber, when the forest of leaves gits their beautifullest 
kiver; and the thaw-dew drippin’ him, and whip-a-will she’s whippin’ 
her last; for the day-dawn comes dawzlin’; and a wrenny-bird hollers 
in the high gap, and a Larry-bird evens him in the low gap; and the 
tides of the branch bumblin’ in the bottom—yanside the sheep blawt- 
in’; and the British-lady flies—her wings red-fire in the green; and 
the ground like Joseph’s coat buttoned up with flower-buds; and 
hit’s shore A-prile. 


The fault of This Fine-Pretty World is perhaps over-writing. 
There is too much talk of this sort. It is odd, beautiful talk, but 
sometimes it clogs the movement of the drama because it is hard to 
follow. It might be easier under uncommonly fine direction. Good 
as is the company which plays the piece at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, it is not good enough to make the flow of This Fine-Pretty 
World as sure and easy and clear as it should be. E. J. Ballentine, 
Perry Ivins, and Aline MacMahon do most for the play and its 
language. 

The talk of Roseanne is simpler talk. At its worst it is common- 
place; at its best, it has the quality of the Negro spirituals. Many 
of these songs find their place in the play, and the best scene is given 
over to a colored church during a revivalist sermon. The drama- 
turgy is straightforward, perhaps a little naive, but it is never tricky. 
Whatever artificiality Roseanne has is the result of giving a Negro 
play through white players; excellent though Chrystal Herne, Kath- 
leen Comegys, and John Harrington are, the illusion is never abso- 
lute. 

Today there may be no audience in New York for folkplays of 
Kentucky or Georgia. Some day there must be if we are to have a 
national drama in any real sense. Perhaps there already is such an 
audience in cities rather closer to the life they represent. When plays 
of this sort are written oftener and seen oftener, we shall be a little 
nearer to the sources of our life. And perhaps we shall be a little 
readier for the mysteries of the religious life shorn of spectacle and 
argument and Sunday school ethics. 
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SILVER STREET 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

















ERE, if you will, your fancy may destroy 
This house before you and see flaming down 

To ashes and to mysteries the old town 
Where Shakespeare was a lodger for Mountjoy; 
Here played the mighty child who for his toy 
Must have the world—king, wizard, sage and clown, 
Queen, fiend and trollop—and with no more renown, 
May be, than friends and envy might annoy. 


And in this little grave-yard, if you will, . 
He stands again, as often long ago 
He stood considering what it signified. 

We may have doubted, or be doubting still— 

But whether it be all so, or all not so, 

One has to walk up Wood Street from Cheapside. 
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THE PROMPT BOOK 


By STARK YOUNG 


I MOVEMENT IN ACTING 

HEN you hear a man like Mr. George Copeland play 
\ \ Bach and afterward a Spanish habanera, you get the sense 
of something fundamentally musical, something that be- 
gins with the first phrase and goes on unbroken to the last note of the 
composition. There is no rapidity and no pause that does not exist 
in relationship to what is before and after it. Such playing of such 
music is like a fine piece of architecture in which the entire unity of 
all the parts appears and every part takes its life from the whole. 

The whole progression moves steadily, it is varied but unbroken. 
The secret of gesture in acting lies in the fact that there is no move- 
ment and no part of any movement that means anything in itself, 
but only as it ensues from what comes before and proceeds into what 
comes after. If an actress puts her hand on a man’s shoulder the 
mere moment of the hand’s presence has no life in it and no effect. 
The gesture must begin in the shoulder; proceeding from the whole 
body and even from the whole state of mind perhaps, it arrives slow 
or fast at length at its objective. But even while it appears to rest 
there it carries with it the change in position by which it arrived and 
it should have about it a sense of its departure from where it is. If 
an actor enters a room the secret of the movement of entering lies in 
his establishing a continuous relationship between the door from 
which he appears and the place that he is headed for. When that 
fundamental is established, the actor may walk as fast or as slow as 
he likes, without blurring the idea. Chaliapin, when the ghost comes 
to Boris and he drops to his knees on the floor, has in reality only three 
or four patterns of movement; but these are so related to his entire 
body and so continuous among themselves that they are able to con- 
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vey the immense meaning behind them. No little of the secure effect 
of Charlie Chaplin’s pieces of business is due to the fact that from 
start to finish a scene of his possesses an unbroken flow, like music. 
If an actor raises his hands in supplication toward the sky the sense 
of elevation and entreaty will come not only from the gesture’s flow- 
ing upward to its seeming resting-place but also from the presence 
in the resting hands of their going down again to the sides; the truth 
of the pause exists only in its relation to what it is in fact but a change 
in movement from. Duse’s bow before the curtain is expressive be- 
cause it seems not a mere bending at the hips but rather to include 
everything from the feet on which she stands to the thought in her 
mind and the gentleness of her lowered eyelids. The purity of a ges- 
ture consists in the unmarred flow of it through the changes that are 
related to itself, and its purity of line is lost when these relationships 
are broken or confused. The average actor makes bad gestures be- 
cause he can neither think nor move except in patches and unrelated 
instances. 

Art is a process of expressing one part of life in terms of another. 
An architect expresses the life of his dreams and ideas in terms of his 
life with visual solid forms. A singer may pour into sound his erotic 
experience. For this reason it is true that art is not art at all except 
in so far as it is alive. It is the characteristic of life that it never is 
still but is a perpetual rhythm of change. A moment approaches 
its most complete establishment, it arrives, but even as it arrives it is 
breaking down into what comes after. It has no truth except in this 
rhythm toward and from itself: and it is only alive in this rhythmical 
and relative life. The same holds true of all movement on the stage; 
all of it derives from an unbroken rhythm of the actor’s thought, and 
is alive only within a rhythm of the body that from the actor’s en- 
trance to his exit is continuous. 


II MINoR EXHIBITIONISTS 
Among our actors nowadays there is many a one who, if I should 
say “Remember to hold your upper lip that way when you say the 
word rotten,” would turn on me with contempt or rage. I should 
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know better than to say that sort of thing to an actor; I make him 
self-conscious. And if I say to a certain young actress that she is to 
take the first three words in her speech staccato and raise her chin as 
she delivers them, she will complain that she can’t feel natural doing 
it that way. And if I urge another to find one particular gesture for 
a certain passage and having got it to do nothing else every night 
but that gesture, memorizing its exact line, I shall be rebuked as 
trying to make acting artificial. 

I might reply to these actors that I am not so much concerned with 
their being natural as I am with their being interesting; I might say 
that an actor’s business in his art is to learn to use his self-conscious- 
ness as he uses any other part of himself; I might say many other 
things; and it would come to little. What is in these people’s heads 
is the notion that acting must be themselves and that they must feel 
the thing they are trying to do and then act it according to their feel- 
ing. They are taking an ingenuous view of art, a middle-class dislike 
for the admission of artifice and arrangement. They dislike to think 
that the mind arranges and designs the final expression of the moment 
of acting; according to them this must arise straight from the actor’s 
feelings at the time. 

But feeling the scene is something that no actor can forever de- 
pend on, he may upon occasions feel the scene more or less or dif- 
ferently or not at all. And even if he could be sure of the right 
excitement within himself, he must remember that the art of acting 
does not consist only of what is felt, much of it lies in the external 
means by which feeling is conveyed. The health of acting—as of 
any other art or of life—is strictly related to the inner experiences 
arriving at some outer form; without which it never comes wholly 
into being. And so it is essential that each of these felt moments 
on the actor’s part must find its visual image or embodiment. In this 
respect a great art in acting would share the character of nature 
itself; in which the form evinced—the rose, the tiger, the tree—is 
inseparable from the idea or soul within it; the actor’s gesture would 
image the life within him and the life in him inform the gesture. 

Obviously, however, in the acting of a dramatic moment, there 
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are among the various reactions that the actors may feel some that are 
more enduring and significant than others. They go further, mean 
more, have more content; and the definite and conscious effort to re. 
member them and to conjure them up again may be of advantage, 
Meanwhile the fact remains that the process of art is one of alternate 
inspiration and memory. As the artist works and as he returns again 
and again to the work, he discovers in himself things that seem 
suddenly to forward the conception and revelation that his art under- 
takes. These happy elements, often not consciously expected or pre- 
pared for, he will recognize, and will strive to remember in order 
that he may revive them and so bring into his final expression of the 
moment such radiant elements as may best create it into a form of art. 
Among these radiant elements there will be some that are gestures, 
visible bodies of the ideas working in him, and these, too, he will 
memorize and repeat. 

The ideal for the actor would of course be that he should be able 
after due work and inspiration to arrive at some emotion or idea that 
discovers the profoundest quality in the dramatic moment, the deepest 
inclusion of life in it; and that every time he acts the moment he 
should out of his great genius recover perfectly and with luminous 
precision this experience; and that this truth should achieve exactly 
the gesture most capable of embodying and conveying it. 

This would be ideal, and no argument about it. But all things in 
life and art, as we know too well, are subject to imperfection. And 
the fact remains, more or less apart from all this, that for an emotion 
we may discover a gesture, a visual movement or line, that can take 
on a life of its own and can go on conveying an idea to us regardless 
of what the actor himself may feel at the time he now makes it. The 
most desirable end would be, of course, that the actor fill up the ges- 
ture whenever he uses it with the original emotion from which it 
derived. But often if one or the other, the new feeling or the ar- 
ranged gesture, must be sacrificed, it is better to lose the feeling and 
keep the gesture. 

To deny this and to insist, as so many actors do and some schools 
of acting also, on some direct and ingenuous relation always of what 
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they do on the stage to what they feel in themselves at the time is only 
to evince a foolish individualism and personal insistence; and to 
suffer from a kind of exhibitionism by which you will to show your- 
self willy nilly; and to make your art the immediate exhibition of 
whatever you are at the moment, as if it were yourself and not the 
moment to be shown. This insistence is not only vulgar and insig- 
nificant; it shows an ignorance of the essential character of form and 
of the nature of all art and all creation, which is constantly releasing 
things that possess their own separable and independent life and 
meaning. And finally there is something uncultured and barbarous 
in this whole attitude: the body achieves forms and forces that can 
bridge it over the times when it is not functioning at its best; a man 
achieves ideas and moral conceptions that carry him over the in- 
equalities and saggings of his mental and moral existence; men in 
societies achieve laws and systems that sustain the life of the group 
when conditions falter; and so with the achievements of sustaining 
forms in an att. 

There was a moment in Oedipus Rex as Mounet Sully played it 
when Oedipus is reduced to the last despair. Everything has been 
taken from him, his honor, his children, his mother and wife, his 
kingdom and friends. And when he came to this point Mounet 
Sully descended the palace steps and lay down flat on the ground. 
At every performance and on the same word he did that. In that 
gesture the whole moment was revealed; his body went back again to 
the bosom of the earth from which it came; he was a part of the 
doom and motherhood of nature; in him human life returned to its 
first elements. Once achieved, that gesture almost departed from 
the mood that the actor himself might have. In it Mounet Sully 
had discovered a something that goes on even now in my mind as the 
most essential idea and tragic content of that scene. He had found 
what became the body of the idea, something as inevitable and com- 
plete as music. 


III WONDER IN ACTING 
The prosaic or unimportant actor if he works seriously can satisfy 
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his audience by getting what they expect. In a scene, a line, ap 
emotional reaction, he produces an effect that can be seen at once to 
be what was due; it was sensible and reasonable. And what this 
actor does at these satisfactory and gratifying moments is not wrong; 
it violates no probability but takes its place in the logical sequence of 
the emotion, the idea, the situation. It can be workmanlike, ample 
and commendable. Such an actor will win nods of approval from 
all over the house. He is a good, working journeyman. 

But the important actor is not like this. What he does is true and 
satisfying also, unless it be at times too much of a strain for people 
of no response or understanding or sympathetic energy. What this 
actor does also fits the sequence of the emotion, the idea, the situation, 
But it is never wholly expected. There is about all talent—which 
is the thing that makes a piece of art living instead of dead—about 
all manifestations of talent a continual slight surprise. When a real 
talent on the stage reads a line or presents an emotion, we recognize 
the truth of it. It is reasonable to the deepest content of the moment, 
It satisfies our need for the suitable, the fitting; but it also delights 
us by something in the actor’s tone, his emotional reaction, his idea, 
that we had no particular reason to expect; something that is a little 
different and additional; something, indeed, that has upon it the 
mystery of what is alive. 

In the world of nature there is nothing—a rose, a tiger, a tree— 
of which we can say that we quite know what it is before it comes into 
actual existence. By just this identity with and inseparability from 
its own creation and birth and by just the presence in it of something 
that arrives only with its arrival, a living thing in nature differs from 
a dead thing that we might manufacture. The actor must strive 
always to discover for the rendering of a moment of his art, for a 
tone, a gesture, a piece of stage business, an element of something 
that could not have been foreseen or expected though it is immedi- 
ately recognized as expressive and revealing; something that sur- 
prises even himself, as coming from parts of himself or sources of 
life which are imperfectly known by him; something that comes 
into being only as the moment comes into being that it reveals and 
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is. Only through this in a piece of acting does that life consist that 
is the evidence of our receiving not only an explanation, however 
satisfying, of the dramatic moment but also the creation of it. 

And so in the art of acting it is the revelation of some ultimate 
reasonableness rather than mere expected logic, of something lumi- 
nous as well as convincing, that distinguishes talent from inten- 
tion. There is always about a moment of fine acting a kind of fringe 
of wonder. A certain section of it, obviously, must satisfy mere day- 
light, reasonable expectation; must appear to explain itself; possess 
its rightness and propriety; it must accord to what we call off-hand 
the mind, to the mind’s consideration and exercise. But at either end 
of this plausible section, it moves toward the farther reaches of our 
living, and it is like life in so far as it begins and ends in wonder. 





Book plate for John Drew 
Designed by Gordon Craig 
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THE CAMERA AND THE SCENE 


By FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


HE value of a properly taken photograph of a stage setting is 
that it is a closer approximation of what the designer actually 


creates than even his drawing can ever be. Most drawings 
by scene designers only approximate their intentions. The lighting 
of a scene, for example, is generally worked out at the final re- 
hearsals. Moreover, a photograph may be made to present the con- 
ception of the designer even when that conception has been distorted 
by the producer or chief player, as is not infrequently the case. 

Many of the photographs that I have made in New York theatres 
were made under the direction of designers, and generally the light 
on the stage was readjusted by them to what had been their original 
intention. I, in turn, readjusted this lighting to make it possible to re- 
cord it photographically. Thus the photographs that have been made 
of these productions show more of the intention of the designers 
than is seen by the public who go to the theatres. 

The readjustments that I make in the stage lighting when I photo- 
graph a set are to compensate for the differences between the vision 
of the human eye and the vision of lens, plate, and paper. The new 
lighting systems which have been installed in most important theatres 
make it possible to adjust stage light to the requirements of photog- 
raphy. The adjustment is made by taking into consideration the 
speed at which the different colors travel photographically. Blue, 
green, yellow and red are the principal colors that have to be con- 
sidered. These colors as a rule are controlled independently on the 
switchboard of the modern theatre. To obtain results it is necessary 
to allow the blue to be exposed for a shorter time than the green, the 
yellow or the red. Before taking a photograph I study the set to see 
the color relations. With the electrician I then work out a scheme 
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Two scenes from the Theatre Guild’s production 
of Bernard Shaw’s new chronicle play, Saint Joan. 
The designer of the production, Bernard Sovey, 
uses a semi-permanent setting of Gothic walls and 
arches which are slightly rearranged for scenes. 
Here is the first scene, in the castle of Baudricourt 
in Vaucouleurs. Winifred Lenihan, who plays 
Joan, can barely pass erect under the arch which 
leads to the court of the castle. Ernest Cossart, 
as Baudricourt, sits to the right. 





Francis Bruguiére 


The trial scene in Saint Joan, an episode full of 
excitement and beauty. The clergy before whom 
Joan is tried and the inquisitor and chief judge line 


the towering walls of the room and are lost, some 
of them, in the dark recesses. Soldiers guard the 
door from which the light streams in, and Joan sits 
a lonely figure in the midst of many men. 
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for cutting out certain lights from the switchboard at certain speci- 
fied points—the camera remaining open all the while. For instance, 
I might tell him (depending on the intensity of the colors) to shut 
off the blue light at the count of five, the green at ten, the yellow at 
twenty and the red at thirty. In this way the camera will achieve a 
relation of tone approximating the relation of color in the set. 

The time of exposure—say, of blue on the cyclorama—depends 
on the amount of light that falls upon it. As nearly all cyclo- 
ramas are lighted in a different way, it is difficult to tell except by 
experience the exact time to give them. But when this time is deter- 
mined you can have the lights that are on the cyclorama put out, and 
continue to expose the picture for the other colors that are on different 
parts of the stage. 

In the present system of lighting, with the exception of light on 
the cyclorama, the main light is directed on those places of the stage 
where the principal action of the scene takes place. Owing to this, 
in order to bring out the figures of the actors in relation to the scene, 
it is necessary to control these lights in the same way in which the 
cyclorama is controlled. As a rule the light falls from “spots” on 
the right and left of the stage and from the first border. These spots, 
by falling on the figures of the actors and on the floor cloth, light the 
set by reflected light. Unless there are lamps in the balcony or the 
motion picture box, it is difficult to get sufficient illumination on the 
scene by reflected light. Most of the theatres, however, have thou- 
sand watt lamps that can be brought into the auditorium and so 
placed that the set can be illuminated without materially affecting 
the quality that the scene designer desires. To the layman’s eye the 
whole scene loses the original look that the designer has worked for, 
but the camera registers it relatively. 

At best, the present position of photography in relation to the 
theatre is one of compromise. There is no way of taking the scene 
as it actually looks, for color is a very important factor in all modern 
productions and photography has to translate this into light and 
shade. In the production of Hamlet there were continually shift- 
ing moods of color through the different scenes. It would be im- 
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possible to record these nuances by means of photography. To get 
even the general effect of, say, the opening scene would require the 
bringing of special lighting apparatus into the theatre. Most of 
the lighting apparatus is hired and installed at the time the produc- 
tion is made, and of course photography is in no way considered when 
this is done. 

The Theatre Guild at the present time has the best and the most 
mobile lighting equipment of any of the New York theatres. In 
this organization neither time nor expense has been spared to record 
what Lee Simonson has done, and perhaps the Guild comes closer to 
approximating the ideas of the scene designer in lighting than any 
other theatre. It may be for this reason that the photographs I have 
made there are nearer to a record of what is actually seen than in any 
of the other productions I have taken. 

What might be done with ideal lighting systems, such as are said 
to exist in some of the German theatres, is an interesting question. 
Let us hope as the theatre progresses there will be permanent sys- 
tems installed that are absolutely controllable. Then it will be pos- 
sible to get accurate results quickly both for the scene designer 
and photographer that will be more in keeping with their ideals. 





The technique that is suggested here is based on the idea of not using a color filter to 
compensate for the different speeds of the colors. This is because no actors can hold their 
positions without moving for very much more than forty or fifty seconds. Nearly all the 
pictures that I have taken have averaged from 20 to 40 seconds in the time of exposure. 
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THE MIRACLE—A COLLABORATION 


HE production of The Miracle at the Century Theatre is the 
result of a unique artistic collaboration. When Max Rein- 
hardt, a leader in European stage craft, and Norman-Bel 
Geddes, a young American artist, who had never been abroad, under- 
took this work together there was a quick meeting of minds that 
bridged all the differences of language, education and tradition. 
In his preface to Norman-Bel Geddes’ monograph on A Project 
for a Theatrical Presentation of the Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri, Reinhardt writes: 

“Norman-Bel Geddes has those qualities which I most cherish 
in Americans, the inborn power, the natural pride, the childish 
delight essential to begin everything at the beginning, to discover 
the world anew, and with clear comprehension to establish himself 
practically in it. He is a master builder in the widest sense of the 
word. He builds castles in the air but he lays their foundations 
solidly in the ground. He draughts the plan, he places the bricks, 
and himself mixes the mortar. He is at once a visionary and an 
organizer. His love for the theatre is fortunate, it is sensuous and 
fruitful. In the middle ages he would have built cathedrals and 
made of them the cradle of our theatre.” 

The following are extracts from letters written by Reinhardt— 
one to Morris Gest on Geddes’ arrival in Salzburg last summer and 
the other to Geddes himself on his leaving Salzburg in the autumn. 
The letters show how very clearly both Reinhardt and Geddes fore- 
saw the vast mechanical difficulties of this production under 
American conditions of theatre control and industry. 


To Morris Gest 


‘... Norman-Bel Geddes has brought with him about one 
hundred drawings, plans and sketches (for The Miracle), worked out 
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General floor plan of The Miracle setting as installed in the Century 
Theatre by Norman-Bel Geddes. Not only the entire space of the stage is 
utilized but all of the auditorium as well. Two hundred seats were removed 
from the main floor and the stage floor continued out in front of the 
proscenium, where they joined. The floor is covered with slabs of stone. 
The ten grilles around the altar, the eleven chapel and clerestory bays and 
the walls of the nine chapels are located in vertical tracks, so that by pressing 
an electric button all are run into the air out of sight above the vaulting in 
thirty-five seconds. This makes possible the transformation from the cathedral 
to the forest. Only the altar and the ribbed columns remain and by lighting 
they suggest a forest of great trees in moonlight. 


to the smallest detail. . . . I must say that this work represents the 
most tremendous thing ever done anywhere for the theatre. Every 
detail which I went over with Geddes in New York has been carried 
out with positive genius. I am quite overcome and inspired. Geddes 
has discussed everything with the firms that are to carry out the proj- 
ect and he assures me that the whole idea can be realized just as 
it has been thought out and developed in his plans. If this can be 
done, I am sure that the décor alone (reproducing, as it will, the awe- 
inspiring atmosphere of a Gothic cathedral interior, such as none of 
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Section of The Miracle setting on longitudinal axis. The auditorium 
is equivalent to six stories in height. The Setting is illuminated from lamps 
concealed in columns and between the banners on balcony rails. Besides the 
enormous switch board of the Century Theatre, twelve portable switch boards 
are required to control the four hundred and forty high-powered spot lamps 
and fifteen hundred star lamps. There are besides five hundred and ten 
electric candles on individual switches. ‘The chief electrician sits in the 
gallery and directs the lighting by telephone. 


the New York churches can approach) will cause the greatest as- 
tonishment and interest. No one will recognize the rich but banal 
Century Theatre. Everyone will be held spellbound by this mighty 
structure—in itself a miracle! The well worn conventions of the 
theatre have here been taken and exalted. 

“If only the theatre is ready when I begin rehearsals, I could ac- 
complish not one miracle but one hundred miracles, by animating 
every detail, every pillar, every window, every step, every passage- 
way with actors, light, music and movement—making the whole 
into such a mystery as has never before existed. I am certainly not 
in the habit of promising so much in advance, but this time, to tell 
you the truth, I am completely carried away. 

“While the Century Theatre is considerably less adapted to our 
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Section of The Miracle setting on transverse 
axis. The full height of the proscenium opening is 
utilized. No curtain is used, so that the audience on 
entering views the entire structure. Every effort has 
been made to counteract the theatre and emphasize the 
church form. The walls are dark and musty, while the 
windows are vivid in color. 





project than the Hippodrome would have been, it will be far superior 
when once these radical structural changes are made. If the work 
on the building begins promptly, it should be ready by the end of 
October. I could then hold all the rehearsals in the theatre itself in 
| the completed setting, which is an immense advantage. Thereby | 
Ni something truly unique can be created. Every delay, of course, will 
lessen the artistic quality as well as materially increase the cost, as it 
would then be necessary to carry on the work day and night, under 
great pressure. For in a pantomime without words, every step and & 
every measure of music must be tried out and determined in the 
actual setting. Rehearsals in any other place would be worthless. 

“T consider that you have rendered a signal service in giving this >} 
talented American an opportunity to carry out these truly magnifi- 
cent ideas of his. This work will place him at the very head of 
theatrical scenic art.” 

To Norman-Bel Geddes 
“. . . Working with you was pure joy. Among the many 
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It was Norman-Bel Geddes’ magnificent scheme for 
a production of Dante’s The Divine Comedy that 
arrested the attention of Max Reinhardt when he 
was searching for an artist to visualize The Miracle 
in America. The extraordinary scope of the project 
and the vivid imagination which conceived it de- 
termined the German director to put into Geddes’ 
hands the reconstruction of the playhouse where 
the huge pantomime was to be given. When va- 
rious considerations had ruled out Madison Square 
Garden—for which Geddes had conceived his 
Dante—the Hippodrome fell under consideration. 
To utilize its wide stage and deep apron, and to 
bring the side walls into the scheme of the cathedral 
setting, Geddes laid out a reconstruction along the 
lines of the above sketch. 























When Reinhardt found it impossible to obtain the 
Hippodrome to house The Miracle he turned—with 
regret and with dread—to one of the largest and 
gaudiest of New York’s theatres, the Century. 
With Geddes he sat in the top of the gallery one 
evening disturbing the spectators with his lamenta- 
tions. The two parted at midnight. The next 
morning at nine Geddes laid before Reinhardt eleven 
plans for the utilizing of this playhouse. The 4 
scheme finally settled upon required the conceal- 
ment of the entire auditorium within walls of can- 
vas, paint, and plaster, which should create about 
the spectator the illusion of a Gothic cathedral. ' 
Following out this conception an apse of towering 
pillars has been erected upon the stage itself, three 
arches fill the proscenium, and the forestage has 
been extended right and left past heavy doors and 
beneath rose windows to cloisters hidden under the 
balconies. The above sketch by Geddes shows this 
structure as it appears when the shrine in the centre 
of the cathedral is illuminated. 





























Though the audience at The Miracle is always 
held within the matrix of a Gothic place of worship, 
for certain scenes in which the Nun ventures abroad 
in quest of love, the choir and apse which fill the 
stage may be altered by light and by mechanical de- 
vices so as to indicate other locales. The six replicas 
of stained glass windows which fill the clerestory 
rise out of sight, and concealed lamps and a few 
properties so alter the columns that they serve as the 
‘ trunks of towering trees in a forest. 


One of the most exciting and vigorous episodes in 
The Miracle is the inquisition which the Nun un- 
dergoes during her flight from the convent. For 
this scene scaffolds are placed between the columns 
of the cathedral, while men of the mob climb the 
piers to shout and wave from high in air. In this 
sketch the crowd filling the aisles of the theatre and 
thronging the side stage under the rose windows 
may be plainly seen over the spectators’ heads. 














For The Miracle Geddes made no less than four 
hundred and seventy different costumes. These 
divide roughly into five varieties. There are the 
costumes of the nuns, clergy, and townsfolk of the 
first and last scenes. The choir boy on the left be- 
longs to this group. For the first scene of romance, 
the conflict of the Knight and the Count in the forest, 
Geddes sketched the bird catcher on the right. 








One of the most colorful of the episodes in The 
Miracle is the mock marriage of the Nun and the 
Prince. For this scene before the high-placed nup- 
tial couch, all the characters are clothed in gleaming 
garments made of oil cloth and brightly painted. 
The officiating clergyman is the figure on the left, 
the Pope of Unreason who figured in mediaeval 
church carnivals. At the right is Geddes’ sketch 
for another antic functionary, a groomsman with 
an ass’s head upon his staff. 














The episode of the Count and the Prince in The 
Miracle has been set by Geddes against stained 
glass windows that fill the three arches of the 
proscenium, and he has given his costumes an appro- 
priate quality in color and line. Black and white 
cannot successfully render this quality in the sketch 
of the gentleman guest at the left. In a later epi- 
sode all the courtiers are costumed like golden can- 
delabra, cups and vessels come to life. At the right 
is the gilded puppet of the Prince, which the mad 
Emperor carries through the scene in which he 
mourns the son he has slain for love of the Nun. 
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Two notes run through all the costumes of the 
inquisition scene in The Miracle. One is repetition 
of red and black—no other color is used in these 
hundreds of garments. The other is the multitude 
of eyes which glare out from the cloaks, hoods and 
shields of the rioting townspeople and the soldiers. 
At the left, an executioner; at the right, an officer. 
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Detail of the Pulpit illustrating the amount of exag- 
geration that was used in the construction to give it a 
character not associated with modern building. Every de- 
tail in the building is worked out as carefully as this sheet 
illustrates. Eight hundred and twenty-seven drawings were 
required for the carpenters and engineers. Detail for half 
of clerestory window glass work, at right, illustrates a draw- 
ing not for the carpenters but for the painters. There are 
forty-two windows and no two are alike. 
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artists with whom I have collaborated in more 
than twenty-five years, I have never met anyone of 
such rapid conception, of such flawless understand- 
ing. I am convinced that the execution of your 
plans will outdistance everything that has ever 
been done scenically in the theatre. It seems to 
me like a mysteriously destined miracle that a 
man from whom I was separated until now by 
an ocean, a man whom I met so late in life, with 
whom I was hardly able to converse, that just this 
man has made me feel the most intense mutual 
understanding and harmonious agreement, al- 
though he always remained free, unfettered, orig- 
inal and creative. . . .” 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
The Provincetown Playhouse 


By AGNES BOULTON 


N obstruction, of which they were perhaps not completely 
aware, has impeded that fine thrusting forth of the younger 


creative artists in the American theatre to a newer thing, 
their own, felt and imagined by them through their contact with the 
enigma of our modern civilization. This has been most so when 
apparently it was not so. Extraordinary things have been done in 
scenic design, acting, and the writing of plays: and so it may seem a 
little absurd, in the midst of all this new life, to speak of an obstruc- 
tion existing to the full development of the talent of the theatre. The 
obstruction does exist, however, and its root lies, paradoxically, in that 
which is most necessary to the theatrical artist—the group. Outside 
of the group he must remain inarticulate. Within it he has been 
necessarily subordinate to its chief interest—which usually is the 
will to succeed in order to do the very best possible for the theatre. 
And thus, so far, he has had to get along without that one thing most 
necessary to the artist of this particular time—which is, an opportunity 
to experiment without any other thought than experiment; to be able 
to try out, before an intelligent audience, his most original ideas; to 
see if they work; to be able to learn, in the time when play, players, 
scenery and audience are brought together, if or not his experiment 
is right—his hypnosis of the audience complete. 

To any creative artist mature in the technique of his art, through 
with the preliminaries, this need must be a deep one. To the begin- 
ner the time for real experiment has not come. He should under- 
stand first, and thoroughly, the traditional ways; and it is only when 
through knowledge and use he becomes conscious of their inade- 
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quacy for his own expression that he should go wholly into the ex- 
perimental. This has been true of the great experimentalists in the 
theatre—Strindberg, Ibsen, Wedekind, the modern George Kaiser. 
In literature, from many examples one thinks of the most prominent 
now—James Joyce, with his earlier perfectly patterned verse, going 
at last into Ulysses. In painting, Cezanne, crying on his deathbed for 
more time, had devoted a long youth to his preparation for experi- 
ment at forty. There are Renoir and Picasso. The artist need not 
ever be unaware that the old form is inadequate—but he seems to 
have a greater chance for permanence when he works through it to 
his own. It would seem that if anything can be said of our modern 
artists it is that too frequently the fascination of some successful ex- 
periment—German Expressionism—U/ysses—the work of Picasso— 
leads the young artist to forego his own individuality (when he most 
imagines he is expressing it) and instead of giving himself that 
chance for growth and absorption from which something essentially 
his own—and hence modern—might come, he leaps ahead to what 
too often results in mere imitation. 

The various groups which together have made possible the birth 
of a real theatre in New York have never held out an opportunity 
for uncensored experiment to the mature artist. The Provincetown 
Players, in whose theatre on Macdougal Street a new group has 
started, were the most truly experimental of them all; but they were 
avowedly amateurs. After eight years of existence, during which 
they contributed more of a new and indigenous thing to the Ameri- 
can theatre than any group before or since (in spite of the fact that 
as the Playwrights Theatre they concentrated on the manuscript, 
doing little toward developing acting or scenic designers) they de- 
cided to close their theatre. They were unable to keep to their ideal 
of doing only American plays, because of the lack of American plays 
which they thought worth doing. They felt that their original im- 
pulse had spent itself and that continuing would be a forced thing, 
capitalizing a name made through a real impulse. Among the other 
groups there was even less of the purely experimental idea. In one 
case, several people, graduated mostly from a brilliant amateur 
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group, started an organization which, although it has steadily and 
successfully produced fine plays, fine acting, and fine scenery, thus 
getting an assured place among the intelligent theatre public, cap 
hardly be said to have produced any very original experimental 
work. Their list of plays shows a large preponderance of thoroughly. 
accepted European playwrights. Another successful group, man- 
aged by people who in spite of their fine taste are hardly profes. 
sional workers in the theatre, is run avowedly for community pur- 
poses. A third group, formed about the personality of one man, the 
most imaginative of the commercial theatrical managers, has some. 
how failed to live up to all that was expected of it—perhaps because 
of a lack of unity, of a spirit of genuine cooperation. 

But it is among these various groups that the best talent of our 
theatre has developed. Robert Edmond Jones, Eugene O'Neill, 
Norman-Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson—these men, freely as they have 
sometimes been able to work, have ideas and visions which so far 
it has seemed impossible to try out in any theatre in New York. 
Jones, who made one of the most original experiments of the Ameri- 
can theatre with his Macbeth (it remains that, even though it may 
not have been successful), has ideas of color, grouping, and rhyth- 
mic movement, almost metaphysical in their extent, which he has 
never been able to work out. He also wants to experiment in direct- 
ing. O’Neill, as he grows in his work, needs more and more the 
vehicle of a group willing to adventure. He, too, wishes to direct his 
plays, to be capable of controlling every resource of his medium— 
a theatre—to intensify the rhythm of his dramas. The Hairy Ape 
or The Emperor Jones in manuscript might even now prove too 
much for any manager; and he has felt for a long time the desire for 
further experiments in form. Geddes has a workshop full of star- 
tlingly imaginative conceptions and plans that he has not been able 
to use. And among many of the other workers in the theatre, the 
need for experiment has, or will, come. 

This fall O'Neill, Jones, and Kenneth Macgowan started the 
group which has just begun its season at the Provincetown Playhouse. 
They have the same theatre ideal—though with different ideas. 
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Macgowan has for a long time been looking ahead to the formation 
of such a group, in which he would play the part of general director. 
His idealism, combined with a fine practical sense and knowledge of 
detail, makes him the sort of personality around which such a group 
should revolve. To the work that they want to do together, these 
three men bring imagination and a thorough knowledge of their 
medium. Imagination. One may ponder on the power and the 
necessity of this quality. They have imagination, and it is on that, 
combined with an ability to do something about it, that the hopes 
for the new group are based. 

To start this experimental group—which as yet has no name—they 
have gathered about themselves a number of people in sympathy 
with its ideals. Jacob Ben-Ami, Clare Eames, Roland Young, Mar- 
garet Wycherly, Rosalind Fuller, have agreed to play at their 
theatre when Broadway contracts permit. Norman-Bel Geddes, Lee 
Simonson, Herman Rosse, have said that they will mount plays there. 
Among their permanent group are a number of workers from the 
former Provincetown Players, with James Light as general stage 
director and Cleon Throckmorton, whose sets for The Emperor Jones 
immediately won him recognition, as technical director. Light 
has already contributed some original work in the masks which he 
made for their first production, and Throckmorton has made 
several unique changes in the stage of the playhouse on Macdougal 
Street. 

This little playhouse, small as it is, has some decided advantages. 
It has a dome, the only one in New York, which gives the illusion 
of distance and atmosphere. The very smallness of its stage makes 
it possible to make many physical changes and experiments—as, for 
instance, the forestage with entrances from the side, which was seen 
in the first production. 

In their plans for the coming season these three have borne out 
their manifesto—“the difficult is our special task—or we have no rea- 
son for existing.” First, Strindberg’s curious Spook Sonata. Feeling 
that Strindberg was the precursor of modernity in our present the- 
atre; aware that there was no chance of this play of his being done 
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elsewhere in this country, because of its difficulties of. form as well 
as of content; and seeing its possibilities for experimental produc. 
tion—indeed, its need for that—they made a fine and bold stand with 
this play as their first production and achieved an effect that was 
amazing, and which has been given intense interest and respect. In 
their second production, Fashion, rediscovered by Robert Edmond 
Jones among the American relics of eighty years ago, they will try 
to rediscover gaiety in the theatre, and experiment with making a 
true musical comedy out of the old play. The third on their bill, 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings, by Eugene O'Neill, would hardly be 
accepted for production anywhere but here; and if done elsewhere 
in America, it will be because its power and spirituality have over- 
come one of the most deep rooted prejudices of the United States. 

Later there will be The Ancient Mariner and The Book of Reve- 
lation, arranged for the stage by O’Neill, and perhaps presented on 
the same bill. By the introduction of pantomime, illustrative back- 
ground, chorus, and music, O’Neill has arranged this poem and 
poetic prophecy for representation in the theatre—truly an experi- 
ment! 

At the same time that they are experimenting and growing it will 
be their aim to develop their own group of actors. Perhaps it may 
turn out that later there will be the need of a second, larger theatre 
in which experiments proved successful on the smaller stage may, 
still under their own direction, be put before a larger public. 

As yet this trio have taken no name for their organization. “We 
are just a theatre,” says Eugene O'Neill. ‘Beyond that, let what we 
do give us a name.” 

Already in the little building on Macdougal Street a new and 
exciting spirit has arisen. One goes in, during rehearsal, or when 
several of the people are sitting about talking and one is curiously 
aware of it. Perhaps it comes from an unselfish unity—or, better, 
perhaps it comes from a unity in which each individual is allowed 
to be selfish in his own finest way, it being understood that the desire 
of egotism shall work onward, and not in pettiness. 
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A portrait of Nathalie Gontcharova by M. Lar- 
ionov. The work of both these artists has done 
much to maintain the level of interest in the pro- 
ductions of Les Ballets Russes since Nijinsky left 
the company. 
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A ballet movement sketched by N. Gontcharova. 
The artist prescribes rhythmic movement and com- 
plex relations of space and bodies to the director 
of ballet. 














THE RUSSIAN BALLET OF 1923 


By FLORENCE GILLIAM 


HE most recent season of the Russian Ballet in Paris marked 

a complete sweeping away of the repertory associated with 

its early years in Europe and its brief visit to America. Of 
all the early productions only the Prince Igor dances and Petrouchka 
were retained. All the old oriental splendors — Cleopatra, 
Scheherazade, Thamar—were gone. There were none left of those 
sweet morsels made famous by technical tours de force et de trat- 
tesse: Le Spectre de la Rose, Les Sylphides, Carnaval, or even that 
eighteenth century perfection, more recently presented in the West, 
Le Mariage de la Belle au Bois Dormant. Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Chopin, Schumann, Tchaikowsky, had disappeared. ‘The season 
was dominated by Stravinsky. 

Les Noces, the creation of the year, was the joint product of the 
three artists most typical of the new aesthetic developments in the 
Ballet. Stravinsky here presented his own synthesis of the chants, 
chorals, and ceremonials of the Russian peasant wedding. Gont- 
charova, who for years has been at work on the visual elements of 
Les Noces, presented in this connection the most complete reaction of 
the modern artist from the violent and ubiquitous color which has 
been exploited, particularly by the Russians, to the point of becom- 
ing hackneyed, and—graver evil—losing its artistic verity. La 
Nijinska, sister of Waslaw Nijinsky, invented for Les Noces a chore- 
ography epitomizing that rhythmic and plastic mode which, while 
it owes something to Dalcroze, is most characteristically her substi- 
tution for the older ballet technique. Stravinsky’s music is written 
entirely for pianos, percussion instruments (cymbals, xylophone, tri- 
angle, etc.), and voices. The words are his also. In the vocal score 
there are solos for soprano, contralto, tenor, bass; there are male and 
female chorals, many sections of plain-song, some pure declamation. 
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Gontcharova, whose drawings of the dancers in groups show her 
interest to be centered in plastic problems rather than in the decora. 
tion of surfaces, envelops this folk-material, not in its native violent 
coloring, but in formal black and white and pale washes of blue and 
gray. The setting is surrounded on three sides by high black cur. 
tains. In the back is an inner stage. For the earlier scenes the drop 
curtain of this inner stage is down, forming a background first of 
dull gray-white, then of pale gray-blue. The huge surface of gray. 
white is broken at a point off-center by a small design of black and 
white squares signifying a window, the gray-blue surface by two of 
these designs.. In the last scenes the inner stage is revealed: a plat- 
form of unstained wood bearing seats for the families of the bride 
and groom, and showing an open doorway leading to the bridal 
chamber, in which a painted bed with its stacks of pillows is visible. 
The surface of the last curtain is dimly decorative. The costumes of 
both men and women are in severe black and white. With the ele- 
ments indicated above, La Nijinska builds her choreography: vari- 
ous rhythmic figures executed simultaneously with those of the music 
and innumerable variations of plastic grouping, pyramiding, gyra- 
tion, and backward and forward movement. Throughout Les Noces, 
the emphasis is upon the esthetic qualities of form and balance. 
The biggest thing that the Ballet has ever given in any season or on 
any program is Stravinsky’s brutally magnificent Sacré du Prin- 
temps. With Les Noces, it brought this year’s program up toa 
standard not previously surpassed. The earlier Nijinsky version of 
Sacré du Printemps has the reputation of being dominated by the 
museum spirit. The present choreography—Massine’s—is more 
abstract, a form springing into being in consonance with the music, 
rather than a definite imitation of prehistoric rites. This chore- 
ography of Massine’s is infinitely complicated in rhythms, often 
departing for a measure or two from the rhythmic figures of the 
music, but always unified with it in metric emphasis. The first sec- 
tion is entirely mass movement, decidedly athletic, and expressive of 
primitive group-emotion in all the bodily attitudes, groupings, and 
steps. The section introduces the solo dance of the Virgin elected 
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for sacrifice. La Nijinska danced this role with terrible macabre 
intensity. Sokolowa, who danced it this season, makes the part more 
voluntary, more spiritual, more exalted. She is less the victim and 
more the martyr. La Nijinska’s was a dance of spasmodic, hysterical 
terror in the face of an inevitable fate; Sokolowa’s is rather the 
fanatic ecstasy of the dervish who dances until overtaken by uncon- 
sciousness or death. But in Sacré du Printemps, the precision and 
inspiration of the Ballet organization as a whole overshadow the 
work of any individual. 

Contes Russes, first produced in 1917, belongs clearly to a new 
order of things. For a suite which Liadow had built from Russian 
folk music, the painter, Larionow, invented a series of incidents based 
upon folk lore and linked by folk dances. But none of these things 
represents transcription merely. There is among the characters a 
spirit of Malice whose facial make-up distorts the countenance out 
of any human semblance. There is a Russian Don Quixote who saves 
a beautiful damsel from the power of a dragon. The cavalier paro- 
dies all the panoplies of chivalry; the maiden’s mantle is longer and 
more elegant than any damsel ever wore; the dragon is magnificently 
and woodenly terrible. There are demons who haunt a dreadful 
forest to frighten little lost girlsk—embodiments of the forest itself, 
their dances a rolling about of uncouth elements. 

Larionow’s latest work for the Ballet is Chout with the music of 
Prokofiew. It was created two years ago and still retains an impor- 
tant place on the program. It represents the summit of that humor- 
ous false perspective, mad color combination, fantastic variation in 
design, and glorious buffoonery which has lately become associated 
in America with the work of Soudeikine and certain numbers of the 
Chauve-Souris. Larionow does this sort of thing with a higher 
intensity, a wider imaginative range, and a deeper mental evaluation 
than anyone else. Not only the settings and costumes, but the evolu- 
tion of the action and many of the actual choreographic figures in 
Chout were invented by Larionow, who had been at work on the idea 
five years before Prokofiew’s music was completed. The colors, sur- 
faces, designs, and shapes of Russian peasant architecture, furniture, 
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dress, and decoration are unified by fantasy into an effect kaleido. 
scopic without being scattered. Sublimated nonsense is the keynote 
of every element in Chout—settings, costumes, action, dancing, music, 
It is one of La Nijinska’s best opportunities. As the chief clown, her 
gift for comic pantomime and feeling for the grotesque are at top 
effectiveness. 

The Cocteau-Satie Parade has lost a good deal of its force with the 
lapse of time; it is no longer startling to observe towering, mechani- 
cally-masked figures as personages on the stage, nor remarkable to 
regard the acts of a circus as productive of zsthetic effect. The 
piece was a sort of buffer for the really original ideas advanced 
some years ago by Jean Cocteau. Having served its purpose well, 
it now suffers from this very success, not having enough intrinsic 
worth to preserve an independent importance. 

The repertory is not the only new element in the Russian Ballet. 
All the early stars have gone; but Diaghilew renews his organi- 
zation in a manner that is close to being a miracle, and never were 
the esthetic ideals of the Ballet less hampered by tradition. 





A sketch by Gontcharova for Les Ballets Russes. 
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THE DEATH OF NERO 


By HERBERT S. GORMAN 


CHARACTERS 


NERO 
EPAPHRODITUS 
PHAON 
SPORUS 
A YouncG GIRL 
A Boy 


The sparsely furnished outer room of the villa of Phaon at Baiae is 
empty. Yet a spirit of tension, of mysterious and monstrous things, chills 
the atmosphere and in spite of the many lamps which valiantly hold at bay 
the night there is a sense of shadows. The room shines with the bleak 
cold light of a setting prearranged by the gods for an abrupt finale. The 
low couch covered with a bearskin and the single curved chair crouch dis- 
consolately, listening to the night as it pads about the villa, fumbling with 
soft horrible paws at the great centre door now so securely barred 
against all ingress. Beside the door looms a thin marble pedestal upon 
which the bust of a bearded man stares with stony eyes into mystery. 
The door leading to the inner rooms is mantled with a red hanging, the 
one bright bit of color in this chilly austerity. 

The silence is broken by the low sound of galloping horsemen which 
steadily mounts in violence until the shouts of the riders, the clang of their 
swords against stirrup-irons, and the rushing of hooves are manifestly 
passing the centre door. The turmoil lessens in violence and dies away 
into a low rumble. At the height of the noise a Boy, young and dark- 
eyed and clad in a green tunic, thrusts aside the red hanging and runs over 
to the great door where he listens attentively. A Young Girl, garmented 
in white, follows him, standing with her back against the hanging. 


Boy [When the noise subsides]. Is Rome on fire? 
Girt Why should it be? 
Boy I heard 

The sound of racing horses in the dark 
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And muttering of voices and the clang 
Of heavy swords against the stirrup-irons. 
There was a man cried “By the gods!” and swore 
That Rome was burning. 
No, the city stands. 
The Seven Hills remain unshaken. This 
Is only the fever of your childish mind. 
The city stands. 
I heard a dying horse 
Scream in the roadway and the gates are splashed 
With blood. The garden-wall is broken through 
And all my flowers are trampled by strange feet. 
It does not matter now. Another year 
And your bright garden will be new again. 
The old things perish. Are the gateways locked? 
Fastened and bolted for I feared the night. 
It creeps about the house like some dark beast 
And rustles at the windows and its eyes 
Are like the eyes that came in every dream 
When I lay sick and felt the lips of death 
About my face. 
You must not talk of Death. 
[She comes hastily to him and holds him tightly in her arms. | 
He is abroad this night. He rides on horses. 
He walks the highways and he creeps through lanes 
And knocks at many doors. 
He cannot break 
The bolts upon our doors. 
Poor fool, he breathes 
With his thin icy breath out of the night 
And our stout doors are thinner than thin mist. 
[ The low rumble of horses’ hooves grows louder and stops before 
the door. | 
Someone has stopped! Are all the doors with chains? 


Boy Close-fastened. Are you frightened? 
GIRL Yes, for night 
Is horrible with monstrous things. The gates 
Are splashed with blood! 
Boy You saw it, too! I know. 
4 It was a horse that died; I heard it scream. 
: [Suddenly there comes a loud pounding on the door. The Boy 
runs whimpering toward the inner room. | 
| Girt Who’s there? Who’s there, I say! 
| A Voice Your master, Phaon. 
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THE DEATH OF NERO 


[The Girl runs to the centre door and unbars it. It is flung open 
and Phaon enters, followed closely by Sporus and Epaphroditus 
supporting Nero. All of them are covered with dust from hard 
riding. The Emperor, a stout; coarse-featured man with dis- 
arranged red hair, is pale and covered with sweat. ] 
Poaon [To the Girl] 
Begone! Bring water! 
[She hurries out. The Boy bars the door and follows her.] 
Caesar, you are safe. 
My villa is quite hidden by the trees. 
[Nero is helped to the couch, where he lies gasping.] 
Will you have bread? 
Nero [Shaking his head and fumbling with a huge emerald upon a 
golden chain through which he stares at Phaon.} 
O, Rome! O, Rome! O, Rome! 
Sporus You must be hungry. 
Nero [Dropping the emerald.| I will eat no more. 
My stomach twists even to think of food. 
[He scrubs the perspiration from his face with his mantle. ] 
Why do you stand about like gaping dogs 
And hide your laughter in a mimic moan? 
The city’s lost. The Golden House is burned. 
My jewels are gone. My throat is sore. My back 
Is almost broken by that cursed horse. 
Why was there not a litter? A litter with white mules? 
Is this the state in which your Caesar rides? 
Bring me some scented pasties. No, some wine! 
No, bring me water. Well, I will not eat. 
EPAPHRODITUS Your wits are wandering. Your litters, mules, 
And Golden Houses are to dream about 
For you will never know their ease again. 
Here is your palace in this little room; 
Here is your palace and your Mausoleum. 
Nero [Staring at him through the emerald. | 
I cannot laugh at your strange humors now. 
My breath is short. I have a pain in the side. 
Are you so joyous at disaster? Know, 
And tremble at the knowledge, Rome is dead 
For she abjures the holy torch of art. 
Can we make Puteoli? 
[There is a dead silence.] 
Well? Well? 
EpaPuropitus You do not understand. Your brain is heavy 
With too much life. We bring you here to die. 
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We bring you here to prove yourself a Caesar. 
NERO I will not listen to this man. Good Phaon, 
I never noticed you before and yet 
You always were my friend. You never thrust 
Hard words like swords against your Caesar. Come 
And let us talk about tomorrow’s games 
And sunshine and the waking of this dream, 
This nightmare that has almost killed me. Come. 
Tomorrow we will ride away from here; 
But in a litter driven by white mules. 
We'll make for Greece. We'll go to Egypt. Come, 
And tell me what I want to hear. How soon 
Can we depart out of this darkened place? 
How soon can we take ship and live on oysters, 
Great luscious morsels from the hidden bays? 
Tomorrow shall we go? Perhaps tonight? 
Can we make Puteoli? 
EpaPpuropitus No! No! No! 
Your way lies singly and the gods prepare 
The place. Your pathway no man living knows. 
It follows the vague devious ways of death. 
And you must travel it as Caesar should. 
NERO But Puteoli— 
EPAPHRODITUS All the roads are filled 
With running horsemen. Fire and sword are swift. 
The Roman, Galba, drives his Legions on 
And seeks the head of Caesar for his spears. 
The dark centurion at the cross-road saw 
Your face before we rode upon him. 
NERO Gods! 
I always feared dark men. They smell of death; 
There was a corpse before me in the sand 
That had a broken nose and jellied eyes. 
My horse was trampling on it ere I knew. 
The gods betrayed me for the lightning-flash 
Made day about my face. 
EPAPHRODITUS You heard the talk, 
How one said of us, ‘““They are after Nero,” 
And then the other, “Is there any news?” 
There’s no escape from Galba but the grave | 
If you would be the Roman that I’d have you. 
It is impossible to thread this maze 
And Caesar journeys with all dignity. 
The black skiff touches on the river-bank, 
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THE DEATH OF NERO 


The hoary oarsman waits. 
Sporus All wait but Time. 


Nero Yea, death? The golden voice must cease? No songs? 


O, what an artist will be lost the world! 

The tones that roused Achaia and brought forth 
Such thunders of applause in Antinum 

And silenced all the golden odes of Naples 
Must be a legend? Are you mad to speak 
Such things as would make Rome a desert place? 

Epapuropirus Would Galba suit your purpose better? 
[a pause. ] 

NERO | Ah! 
You taunt me with misfortune. You are one 
Who follows me for gain. 

EPAPHRODITUS My gain is naught. 
Ungenerous in death as well as life— 

PHaon The purple cloaks him still. 

[The Girl enters with water. | 
Why, here is water. 

NERO I am thirsty. 

PHaon Drink. 

[Nero gulps down the water eagerly. | 

NERO It is too warm. The water should be cooled. 
The winds are still ungenerous to me 
And lacking in respect about my throat. 

I think I have a cold. My chest is sore. 

Good Sporus, can we make away by dawn? I think 
I could write something golden of this night 

And set it to soft notes that Greece would bend 

A willing ear to listen to. 

SPORUS You speak 
In humor now. Be brave and be a king. 

EPaPHRODITUS Do you expect to live? 

Nero [Dashing the goblet on the floor.] 

O gods, this man 
Has murdered me already! Argument 
About it and about! 

EPAPHRODITUS Do you not know 
That you must kill yourself before the dawn, 
Before the Legions find you like a beast 
Hard-driven to some dusty hiding-place? 


[There is a pause through which Nero breathes heavily.] 


Nero I think I know it. Yes, I know it now. 
Yes, yes, I know it! 
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[After a pause he speaks again. | 
You'd all have me dead? 
EpaPuropitus Or Galba will. It is not easy for 
A Caesar’s neck to throttle in a fork 
While what he was is beaten with sharp rods 
Until he breathes no more. 
NERO [Slowly] Not easy—no. 
[He turns to Sporus. | 
I never could stand beating for my skin 
Is softer than the breast of any woman. 
To beat me! I, who smote the throbbing strings 
Until the beasts grew quiet in their dens, 
Forgot their jungle-homes, and stood like figures 
Of frozen stone to hear my lifted song! 
EPAPHRODITUS: Their music now is humming of short swords 
And thunder of hard iron. Caesar, know 
All music falters to that last discord 
That is the end of breathing. You have reached 
The dizzy pinnacle of Time from whence 
All roadways lead to silent Acheron. 
NERO This man is Death’s own herald. Sporus, Sporus, 
The Theatre wept with me when I wept 
And laughed with me and thrilled when my clear song 
Climbed steadily to heaven. I was blest, 
Thrice blest, in song and voice and subtle art 
Of honeyed strings. 
EPAPHRODITUS You must unlearn this now 
And understand the ways of death. 
NERO You bring 
A graveyard breath to me. Good Sporus, come 
And weep with me about a bitter world. 
Sporus My tears are for the world. 
NERO No hope? No way? 
No swifter passage for me than cold steel ? 
Am I not Caesar? Bring me hemlock brewed 
Within a crystal cup. Make calm my senses 
With sleepy music that the voyage seem 
A fading down still rivers. Sporus, Phaon, 
Epaphroditus, is there none of you 
That will be generous? 
PHAON What do you mean? 
NERO Phaon, I have a jewel in my breast, 
A sardis stone cut by the cunning hand 
Of some dead Ethiopian. It gleams 
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Like tigers’ eyes at night. It shall be yours. 
It shall be yours if we make Puteoli. 
| have green jewels from Smaragdus Mons, 
Carbuncles, sapphires, lapis-lazuli, 
And beaten bars of gold from Egypt, feathers 
From crimson birds that sail beyond the stars, 
A silver sun-god come from Delphi, robes 
And Gothic crowns and British slaves and lutes 
Inset with chrysoprase— 
EPAPHRODITUS All these are gone 
And you have nothing but your body now. 
PuHaon If flight were possible do you not think 
I’d rather start you on your way than see 
The dark blood of a king upon my floors? 
Nero No way but this, indeed? Then one of you 
Draw forth a sword and lead me down the way 
My feet must travel. 
Sporus Would our deaths make smooth 
Your lonely passage to the grave? 
NERO My heart 
Is cold at killing such an artist. Earth 
Would not forgive me easily. 
' EPAPHRODITUS Oh gods, 
I'll answer for the earth. The Senators 
Have drawn an edict for your punishment. 
The Legions Galba leads would tear your limbs 
Apart and think the task a gift to earth. 
Nero Unworthy friend, your eagerness is such 
That I must doubt your purpose. 
EPAPHRODITUS Doubt it not. 
I served you always. You are Rome to me. 
PHaon Is he not close to you in love? 
Nero [Throwing his cloak wholly aside.] 
I knew 
That never sun should shine on me again, 
For Time spoke to me in a hundred voices 
And prophecies and portents filled the air. 
Yet I was amorous of life and shook 
The palsy from me, though the face of Death 
Was near me through the night, and bitterness 
And long despair and longer tears were quick 
To warn me at all times. My voice was such— 
Well, I will say no more of it. My friend, 
Who only lives to see me die, has said 
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That he will answer for the world. Unkind! 
Yet do I chide him not. Am I not calm? 
These shaking hands shake but with expectation 
And eagerness to plunge the little knife. 
And yet, now that I speak of it, my courage 
So like a mounting wave ebbs with the sea 
And I am all undone. What! Must I die? 
It takes a minute to establish this, 
And minutes to a man about to die 
Are each a blessed century of breath. 
With many omens have the gods informed 
Me of their ruthless purpose. Once I dreamed 
Of steering a tall ship in sleep, and lo! 
The rudder was dragged from me! Gods, gods, gods! 
Why did they this? The rudder by a hand 
Most slender was torn from me! Anicetus 
Came back into my mind . . . a horrid night... . 
And Agrippina’s glaring eyeballs, red 
With furies from beyond the grave! Oh! Oh! 
[He hides his head in a frenzy. ] 

This is a memory. 


NERO [Hoarsely] Must I not be 


A memory before another day? 
Then, too, I dreamed I wandered in a way 
Where pitchy darkness loomed on either side 
And hands came from the murkiness and dragged 
Me into choking mists wherein a shape 
Laughed at me and it was Octavia! 
I dreamed that I was covered with winged ants 
Distilling poison into all my veins, 
And that a Spanish horse I loved was changed 
Into a hybrid beast. Its hinderparts 
Were like an ape and yet its head gave forth 
Most tuneful neighs. 

These dreams are over now. 


NERO So must I be before the golden day. 


I never knew the day could be so fair 
As now I see it in my mind. It shines 
With color and the rivers flow and winds 
Blow through my summer-gardens. Gold, all gold. 
[He reverts suddenly to his visions. | 
The Mausoleum doors were thrust apart 
By hidden hands and many voices cried 
pon me, hailing, ‘“‘Nero! Nero! Come!” 
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I knew those voices. There was Claudius, 
Who perished through the flight of my ambition, 
And young Brittanicus and Seneca, 
My teacher whom I slew for good advice, 
Poppaea Sabina hailed, my slaughtered wife, 
And all of them the voices of the dead! 
EpaAPHRODITUS You must be brave and die. 
NERO The grave is far 
More terribler than life for all I hated 
Are waiting there for me. My Lares fell 
Upon the Kalends ere the feast was set; 
The key unto the Capitol was lost, ) 
And Isidorus cursed me in the streets. | 
Were these not signs that I should make an end? 
Locusta gave me poison in a box 
Of gold but I was still afraid to die. 
I called on Spiculus to strike me dead 
But he had filed. Now Caesar must be man 
And make himself a god for later days. 
[He turns to Sporus and stretches out his hand. ] 
Give me your dagger, Sporus. 
[He takes a small dagger from Sporus. | 
Ah, so small? 
This tiny bit of metal serves me so? 
Why now, what strength lies in these lesser things! 
A bit of bronze into the eye, a gnat 
That’s sucked into the windpipe or a drop 
No larger than a jewel on the tongue 
And all our days are part of history! 
We live and die in little things and cringe 
Before the shadow of a shadow. 
SPORUS So! 
What does it matter if the Time be short 
If all our days are packed with great beginnings? 
There is no grief except in finished things 
And Death may be the best adventure. 
[ The drumming of horses’ hooves starts and grows steadily louder 
to the end of the scene. | 
EPAPHRODITUS Hark! 
Short swords are rattling on the highways. Shouts 
Proclaim the Legions. Thrust the dagger home! 
Nero [Placing the dagger to his throat.] 
ow cold the tiny point upon my throat! 
One thrust and I escape you all . . . and yet... . 
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Is there no way but this? 
EpaPruropitus No way but this. 
Sporus Make haste! The hooves are drumming on the highway! 
PHAON It will not hurt. 
NERO [Pressing the point into his throat.] 
It does! It does! 
Sporus [Striking Nero’s arm and driving the dagger in.]} 
Strike home! 
NERO [Sliding from the couch and clawing at the dagger. 
Poppaea! Agrippina! Acte! Acte! 
[He crashes to the floor.) 
PHAON Now through the gardens! This way! 
EpaPuHropitus [Kicking the body of Nero.) 
Carrion dog! 
[The three men flee through the door at the right. The roaring 
of hooves, now just without the centre door, stops and an instant 
later a loud knocking resounds there. The Young Girl enters 
from the right and runs to the door. | 
Girt There’s no one here. My master’s gone away. 
[As she stands fearfully at the door, the knocking continuing, the 
curtain falls. ] 
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Four sketches by Andrei Andreyeff for motion pictures. 
Andreyeff, a Lithuanian of twenty-six, graduated from the 
Moscow School of Painting and Sculpture some eight or 
nine years ago. After executing a group of murals for the 
palace of Prince Voronzoff in the Crimea, Andreyeff re- 
turned to Moscow. Among his productions were the second 
version of The Mistress of the Inn by Goldoni, for the 
Moscow Art Theatre; Tolstoi, a short piece by Tchehoff, 
and a Polish Fairy play for the First Studio, and operas for 
the State Theatre after the revolution. Andreyeff has spent 
the last few years in Central Europe, designing the scenery 
for motion pictures, for Crime and Punishment at the 
Deutsches Theater, Berlin, and for Turgenieff’s 4 Month 
in the Country at the Vinohradski Theatre in Prague, where 
he also acted. Andreyeff is to come to America to work with 
the Laboratory Theatre. 
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Andreyeft’s work for the screen lies somewhere be- 
tween the settings of Caligari and more realistic 
productions. Though he distorts his design, he 
gives his settings a body, a solidity, that the makers 
of expressionist movies do not usually go in for. 
Attic rooms with slanting roofs are always a favorite 
motif in these productions, but Andreyeff’s garrets 
have much more of the plastic in them, and should 
therefore agree better with the three-dimensional 
figures of the actors. 
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This sketch by Andreyeff for a motion picture set- 
ting shows a keen appreciation of the possibilities of 
the camera. The winding stairs and the contrasts 
in light and shade give an admirable opportunity 
for the director to manipulate his players. 


























A “shot” down into a street always creates on the screen 
a vivid sense of contrasting planes. By distorting the lines 
of the houses and the lamppost, and by adding a pattern of 
angular shadows, Andreyeff increases the startling and ar- 
resting effect of such a scene. 
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PIRANDELLO PLAYS 


Each in His Own Way, and Two Other Plays, by Luigi Pirandello. 
Translated by Arthur Livingston. E. P. Dutton and Co.: New York. 


year may with this new volume, Each in His Own Way, The 

Pleasure of Honesty and Naked, experience something like disap- 
pointment. There is less framework so far as concerns the outward form 
of the plays. No play in this new collection has the novelty of external 
design that we find in Six Characters in Search of an Author. Nor is there 
any theatrical invention of the range and power of Henry IV. These 
resent plays turn more inward even than the Pirandello that we know 
already. And they are perhaps more profoundly characteristic of his mind 
and of that quality of reaction toward life and ideas that has distinguished 
Pirandello from the dramatists of his time. We find in these plays the 
uttermost embodiment of that tendency that underlies all Pirandello’s 
thought, to clear from reality the attributes that are apt to make it most 
real in seeming; to play on the identity of illusion and reality or to identify 
and confute the two; to stir within one single human soul its infinity and 
multitude of souls, and to set these in combat and passionate discovery 
with one another and among themselves; to turn human personality into 
a flight, a mere moment in the stream of moments. All Pirandello’s char- 
acters are catching at some dream of the permanent, some hope of fixture 
in a fluid existence, something that might be real if it could only be 
grasped. 

What irony, what tragedy of mood, what comedy and sentiment that 
lie in Pirandello’s nature appear only in connection with this theme that 
dominates all his dramas. And toward the expression of these moods 
Pirandello enjoys an extraordinary theatrical instinct, and can, with an 
invention that is at the same time a certain monotony, find characters, 
actions and speeches that hold us tense as we listen and watch the progress 
of the play in hand and the development of the idea that he means to dis- 
cuss, dissect, illuminate and galvanize with vivacious life. 

The theme of Pirandello, then, turns perpetually on this reality and 
unreality, this search for the permanent in the fleeting life, this everlasting 
flow of that stream of life in which all human action takes place. But the 
quality of Pirandello’s plays will always be difficult for Anglo-Saxons be- 
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cause of the peculiar cerebral delight and animation with which abstraction, 
and subtleties are handled. And this quality in Pirandello connects jm, 
mediately with what I think is the secret toward the easiest approach to his 
work, his relation to the commedia dell’ arte. Pirandello’s art has trang 
ferred to the mind the legs and antics and the inexhaustible vivacity ang 
loneliness and abstraction of the commedia dell’ arte. His people haye 
much of the isolation and abstraction and unreality of those bright and 
ceaseless and unreal personages, Pierrot, Harlequin, Polichinello, Dot. 
tore Bolognese and the rest of that host, so immortal and so unreal, that 
pour through the old commedia. In Pirandello this teeming and somewhat 
wistful spirit pours through the mind, and the sport and festival that he 
makes is a thing of the utmost modern thought. But the delight and y. 
vacity and abundance of his stage, its fleeting and intriguing multitude of 
haunting and yet not quite human shapes is Italian to the last depths. 
Without this knowledge the American reader is apt to put into Pirap. 
dello a certain solemnity and serious load that falsifies his quality and that 
prevents the vitality of his mind and art from exhibiting a free and com. 
plete achievement. 
STARK YOUNG. 


THE YEAR IN GERMANY 


Das Deutsche Theater—a Yearbook (1922-23). Kurt Schroeder: 
Bonn, Germany. 


ROM Bonn comes the first volume, 1922-1923, of Das Deutsche 
F Theater—beautifully produced and illustrated, and invaluable in 
its contents. The five sections of this large and satisfying work 
cover almost every aspect of the German drama and stage. Under the 
general heading of Dramatic Invention are articles ranging from Dr. 
Cremers’ Myth and Drama, to considerations of a single dramatist’s out- 
put (Otto Briies’ On Hermann Burte; Dr. Enders’ Wilhelm Schmidtbonn), 
or of the staging of a play (Dr. Walzel’s article on Fritz von Unruh’s 
Stiirm). The section on technical stage-problems, The Drama on the 
Stage, is of special interest and value, as are also the short articles written 
from first-hand experience: The Stage as a Problem of Form, The Director 
of the Future, Folkplays, and The Error of the Open-Air Theatre. 
The part of this work entitled Sociology of the Theatre takes up the 
relations of the new German theatre to society in general, and to the special 
groups that cluster about the theatre and are associated with its develop 
ment and progress. The section headed Bibliography and Statistics lists 
all the plays, marionettes, puppet-plays, folk-dramas, etc., produced im 
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Germany from January, 1916, to July, 1922. An invalauble record, and 
a dependable guide to those interested in the theatre. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Book of Lovat, by Haldane Macfall. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany: New York. 

Lovat Claud Fraser was one of the most promising figures in the Eng- 
lish theatre of recent years, as everyone knows by his designs for The 
Beggar's Opera. In these there was very evident a sense of mass and 
color, of color orchestration—to use a term that Mr. Macfall likes—and 
of grace and charm and cultivation that rarely come to the service of the 
theatre. But this book about Fraser supplies very little by way of any 
important information about his talent and still less about what he really 
accomplished in the theatre. A certain English sense of romance—some- 
times affectation and pose—pervades the book, a desire, half unconscious, 
to make out a picturesque situation for gatherings, people and art. And 
there is the same defect in the portrait of Fraser; one thinks of the Rupert 
Brooke kind of thing, a romantic, affectionate, charming, gay, early-cut-off- 
by-death, handsome young Englishman, and so on, where a simpler and 
more direct respect and faith in precision and truth would be much more 
important. One gets here an idea, however, of Fraser the man, as his 
friends saw him, some notion of his career, and a slight impression of the 
quality of his art. For students of the theatre there is little. 


Dramatics for School and Community, by Claude Merton Wise. 
Stewart Kidd Company: Cincinnati. 

This is quite frankly a cook book for the teacher or community worker 
who must undertake production, but who has no time to read the available 
literature of the theatre arts. Here, in 97 pages, one learns the difference 
between Mr. Belasco and Mr. Hume; something of realism; impression- 
ism; perspective; period; the duties of a director; how to choose plays; how 
to write them; how to make and paint “artistic” sets; costumes and the 
making thereof; the teaching of dramatics; coaching and finally make-up. 
There are also instructions about the use of color. From a table of colored- 
symbolisms one learns that innocent people dress in white; martyred truth 
in purple; eleven colors, in fact, clothe sixty-six psychological states. 
Valuable to a certain public; the serious amateur producer will avoid this 
type of midwifery and find time to read the original sources for himself. 


At Mrs. Beam’s, by C. K. Munro. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 
This play is about a pair of social highwaymen, a man and a woman, 
poorly conceived, dully realized. It gains a real strength, however, from 
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the characterization of the lesser men and women in its pages, espegj 
from the character of Miss Shoe, the most talkative of Mrs. Beam 
boarders, who believes supremely in the authority of the printed page o 
the spoken word. One suspects that Mr. Munro conceived Miss Shoe and 
wrote the play to house her. She is real theatre and worth knowing. No 
wonder that Jean Cattell, who played the part in London, made a gengg. 
tion with it. 


The Choéphoroe of Aeschylus, translated by Gilbert Murray. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch: New York. 

None of the great Greek tragedies is clearer in line than Aeschylug 
Choéphoroe. Even the choruses, stark and grim and fine, carry forward 
always the plain straight story of Orestes’ vengeance for the murder of 
his father, Agamemnon. What the clarity and directness of Aeschylus 
adds to the ease of the modern reader, it adds too to the difficulty of the 
translator, for English never repeats the majesty and simplicity of the 
Greek, and rhymed verse seems whole measures below the need of this 
poem in many places. One must agree with Mr. Murray that it would be 
dificult to find in Greek drama “any play with such varied moments as 
the prayer of Electra, the entry of the poor, loving, half ridiculous Nurse, 
the sudden onrush of the single terrified slave calling for help to the 
Women’s House; above all, the amazing scene at the end with the blood- 
stained robe, the gathering of the unseen Furies, the last struggle of 
Orestes’ reason, and the flight of the would-be Savior as one Accursed, 
never to rest again.” 


The Forcing House, by Israel Zangwill. The Macmillan Company: 
New York. 

In this drama, sequel to The Cockpit, Mr. Zangwill deals with the 
yield of a Socialistic order and the corruption attending its fulfilment. In 
the land of Valdama two idealists overthrow the existing monarchy and 
inaugurate a Workers’ Republic. With the adoption of old methods of 
tyranny, necessary for the maintenance of the new State, comes Mr. Zang- 
will’s first mockery, swiftly turning to derision in the final loss of the 
idealist in the man of human passions. Doctrines are cast to their winds 
again, and ridicule closes the curtains on the crowd’s huzzahs for its new 
king, Cazzotti, crafty minister under the old regime. 


More Quick Curtains, by Kenneth §. Goodman. Stage Guild: Chicago. 

The six plays in this volume furnish further material of a pleasing 
but not very arresting kind for the little theatre. There are three comedies, 
one tragedy and a sort of morality play in verse. The sets are simple and 
the lines well within amateur range. 
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THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 


76 EAST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 


An organization of American players, established in the form of 
a business trust, having as its aim the founding of a Creative 


Theatre in America. 


The Laboratory Theatre. com- 
bines a school and a working 
theatre. The tuition fee is 
$10.00 a week, payable four 
weeks in advance. 


After completing their courses, 
competent students may have 
the opportunity of remaining as 
permanent members of the 
Laboratory Theatre. 


The Director of the Laboratory Theatre and School is 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


Prospectus upon request 


Phone, Rhinelander 3356-] 














THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


recommends as an essential addition to your 
dramatic library 


The History of the American 


Drama from the Beginning 
to the Civil War 


By ARTHUR H. QUINN 
$4.00 


Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, President of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, and a fore- 
most authority on American drama, in a per- 
sonal letter to the Book Shop, says: 

“It is by far the most original, the most 
authoritative, and most accurate and com- 


prehensive book that has ever appeared on 
early American drama.” 


29 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 





Come Behind the Scenes 
of the 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


with 


CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 


Its Director 

In his memoirs—“My Life in Art’—you will find 
the heart and soul of this great movement. 
You will see the actors, administrators and direc- 
tor toiling side by side in a stark barn at Push- 
kino without costumes—-scenery—means, but with 
much joy, striving for the development of an idea 

h: idea which has blossomed so perfectly for 
you in the art, beauty, richness, and reality of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Read of its struggles, its adventures, its victories, 
beginning in the February issue of 


THE 


FORUM 


A Macazine or Discussion 
Epitep sy Henry Gopparp Leacn 


Tear this out and when you get home pin 
a dollar bill to it with your name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you the next four 
issues (containing the four installments) 
—February to May inclusive. 


THE FORUM 


247 Park Avenue, New York 








In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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THE THEATRE INTERNATIONAL 
F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST 


Have the Great Honor to Announce 
A Season of the World’s Foremost Dramatic Artists 
As Guests of the American Theatre 





The Biggest and Most Stupendous Production Ever Made 
in the History of the World 


“THE MIRACLE” 


STAGED BY 


MAX REINHARDT 
CENTURY THEATRE 


Popular-Priced Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, $1.00 to $3.00 
Extra Holiday Matinees, Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays 
No Advance in Prices 
Seats Selling Three Months in Advance 





THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


(Constantin Stanislavsky and Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, Directors) 


The entire first line of the World’s Foremost Acting Company, on return to New 
York for a limited engagement of six weeks at Jolson’s Fifty-nirnth Street Theatre. 


REPERTORY FOR REMAINDER OF ENGAGEMENT 


“The Death of Pazukhin” by Saltuikoff-Shchedrin, Monday evening, February 11, 
Tuesday evening, February 12, Wednesday evening, February 13, Thursday evening; 
February 14, Friday matinee, February 15, Saturday evening, February 16, Monday 
evening, February 18, Wednesday evening, February 20, Friday matinee; February 22, 
Saturday matinee, February 23, Wednesday evening, February 27, and Thursday even- 
ing, February 28. 

“Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man” by Alexander Ostrovsky, Friday evening, 
February 15, and Saturday matinee, February 16. 

“Uncle Vanya” by Anton Tchekhoff, Tuesday evening, February 19, Friday even- 
ing, February 22, Friday matinee, February 29, and Saturday evening, March 1. 

“Tvanoff”’ by Anton Tchekhoff, Thursday evening, February 21, and Saturday 
evening, February 23. 

“The Cherry Orchard” by Anton Tchekhoff, Monday evening, February 25, and 
Tuesday evening, February 26. 

“The Brothers Karamazoff,” Friday evening, February 29. 








BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 


(The Bat Theatre of Moscow) 
Direct from Paris, London, and a year and five months in New York. The most 
unusual and original entertainment on the contemporary stage on Trans-Continental 
Tour. 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 




















-& The THEATRE GUILD presents 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
latest and greatest play 


SAINT 
JOAN 


“The finest play written in the English language in our day.”— 
Broun, World. 





GARRICK THEATRE 


(Moves to another theatre March 3rd) 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2:15; Evenings, 8:15 





NEXT PRODUCTION AT THE GARRICK 


Fata Morgana 














] JUST OFF THE PRESS 


SEVENTY-SIX-PAGE CATALOGUE of 
VALUABLE INFORMATION ON LIGHTING 


SENT ON REQUEST 






FuLLY ILLUSTRATED, WITH DESCRIPTIONS 
AND Prices OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT USED IN 
LEADING PRODUCTIONS, DESIGNED BY THE 


FOREMOST ARTISTS 


WitH WuHom WE COLLABORATE AND 


Conc 


————— —GEF REEIS— 
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Manufacturers of lighting equipment and effects entirely new to the theatre, which fill long 
felt needs. Whatever your particular lighting problem—in the theatre, or out—ve solve it 
with standard equipment, or specially designed apparatus. 


DISPLAY STAGE Laan aoe CO., Inc. 


334 WEST 44TH STREET - . NEW YORK, N. Y. 








In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 


For Little Theatres 


GEORGE ADE 

The Mayor and the 
Manicure 

Nettie 

Speaking to Father 

Marse Covington 


LORD DUNSANY 
The Compromise of 
the King 

Cheezo 

A Good Bargain 

If Shakespeare 
Today 

The Flight of the 
Queen 

Fame and the Poet 


Lived 


CLARE KUMMER 


The Choir Rehearsal 
Chinese Love 

The Robbery 
Bridges 


LADY GREGORY 
Coats 

The Bogie Men 
McDonough's Wife 
The Full Moon 
Damer’s Gold 


A. A. MILNE 
Wurzel-Flummery 
The Man in the 

Bowler Hat 


Add the Artistic Finish 


Sciopticon Effects, developed long before 
the motion picture, have made the success 
of many productions depending on life-like 
scenic illusions. They often serve as an 
artistic introduction, or interlude, in plays 
and many forms of entertainment and ofte, 
furnish the necessary Artistic 


t : sary — Finish, 
Knowledge of the Sciopticon is a necessity 
to the amateur producer as well as the pro 
fessional. 


LOUIS N. PARKER Ss. 
A Minuet The 


OBATA 
Melon-Thief 


ARTHUR HOPKIN: 
Moonshine 


FRNEST DOWSON 


Pierrot of the Minute 


Send for new catalog. Effects are known the world over. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
Oldest Play Publisher in the World 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
28 West 38th St. New York City 








Write for Catalogue K 


Universal Electric Stage Lighting Co. 
321 West 50th St. New York, N. Y, 
Stage Lighting Engineers 


Designers and Builders of Everything Electrical 
for the Stage and Theatre. 











THEATRE ARTS, INC., 7 East 42nd St.. NEW YORK, Publishers 





A project for a theatrical presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
OF 
DANTE 
By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by MAX REINHARDT. The Photography by FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
A LIMITED EDITION SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. Price, $5.00, postage 30 cents 





A New Service 
to the 


YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 
Theatrical 


problems may be answered by the use of our ecien- Profession 

tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting a A circulating 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube library of care 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- fully selected 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown \ gots a = your 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at aie for 4c a day 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These Membership $1.25 
modern units are all giving new and unique features Own the book 
to the art of stage illumination. you most enj@ 


10% discount & 
PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


the profession. 
THEATRE DISTRICT BOOKSHOP 

Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 


1650 Broadway. Entrance Sist Street. — 
Open Eveningt 


Circle 8855 
In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 


For Little Theatres 


GEORGE ADE 
The Mayor and the 
Manicure 

Nettie 

Speaking to Father 
arse Covington 


LORD DUNSANY 

The Compromise of 
the King 

Cheezo 

A Good Bargain 

If Shakespeare Lived 
Today 

The Flight of the 
Queen 

Fame and the Poet 


LOUIS N. PARKER 
A Minuet 


ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Moonshine 


CLARE KUMMER 


The Choir Rehearsal 
Chinese Love 

The Robbery 
Bridges 


LADY GREGORY 


Coats 

The Bogie Men 
McDonough’s Wife 
The Full Moon 
Damer’s Gold 


A. A. MILNE 
Wurzel-Flummery 
The Man in the 

Bowler Hat 


S. OBATA 
The Melon-Thief 


ERNEST DOWSON 
Pierrot of the Minute 


Send for new catalog. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 


Oldest Play Publisher in the World 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


28 West 38th St. 


New York City 


The Art of the Theatre 


It is well exemplified by the Moscow Art 
Theatre. 

Are you following the story of its progress, 

from its obscure beginning to the success 

of today as it is told by its director, Con- 

stantin Stanislavsky, in 


THE 


FORUM 


A Macazine or Discussion 
Epitep sy Henry Gopparp Leacn 
You will find much that will interest you 
each month in this magazine. 
A Few Outstanding Features of 
The April Number 
The Little French Girl, by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick 
White Apes, by Fannie Hurst 
Was Lenin a Failure?—A Debate between 
Anna Louise Strong and Pitririm Sorokin 
Pin a $1 bill to this advertisement, and send it to: 
THE FORUM 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


and get 5 issues, commencing with the February 
number, which contains the opening chapters of 
the Stanislavsky serial. 














A PRIMER OF 


MODERN ART 


“Cheatre- Arts” 
The Real Sarah Bernhardt 






Whom Her Audiences Never Knew 
by MME. PIERRE BERTON 











by SHELDON CHENEY 


What do you know about 
modern art? Few even of the 
cultivated can summon up ten in- 
telligent sentences about it. A 
PRIMER OF MODERN ART 
is the first book that tells all 
about the significant movements 
in modern art—and a beautiful 
book it is, too, as well as a most 
useful one. 175 illustrations. 
Write for descriptive brochure. 


$6.00 


2nd edition. 





In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre 


“Certainly one of the liveliest and most 
readable biographies published recently... .. 
A wonderful romance as thrilling as a novel 
with a beautiful genius for a heroine.”—Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. 

Mme. Berton, the author, was the wife of 
one of Sarah’s lovers. Illustrated with rare 
photographs from Mme, Berton’s collection. 


Messrs. BONI & LIVERIGHT, 
61 West 48th St., New York City. 


| 

| 

| Please send me.......... copies of A PRIMER OF 

| MODERN ART, by Sheldon Cheney, for which I 
enclose: check [ ] money-order [ ] 

| cash [ ] C. 0. D. {J 

| 

| 
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6] WEST 48" STREET 
NEW YORK, WY. 





Arts Monthly. 
















































